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Russia: Two Steps Forward, 


Neither the phiysical outburst at Poznan nor 
the more profound challenge posed by Italian 
Communist leader Palmiro Togliatti in th 
sphere of doctrine has appreciably affected th« 
steady and consistent evolution of Soviet in 
ternal policy. And it is precisely in the field 
of internal policy that the most far-reaching 
and quite possibly irreversible changes in th 
Soviet order are being carried out. 

The pace at which these domestic altera 
tions have been introduced has been calculat 
edly uneven. It has quite literally followed th 
pattern of two steps forward, one step back 
ward. The Soviet rulers are even more aware 
than foreign observers of the shifting and 
uncertain ground they are treading. The 
have few precedents to follow and cannot al 
ways predict the results. 

Thus, there have been periodic cries on the 
part of some of our more nervous commenta 
tors who have occasionally mistaken the “one 
step backward” for a reversal of the basic line 
introduced almost immediately after Stalin 
death and followed since that time by the So 
viet leadership, with only temporary pauses 
and halts for reassessment of the general situ 


ation and regrouping of forces 
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One Step Back 


by Harrison E. Salisbury 


The most e challeng .o far to the 


ameliorating te regime and, 


indeed, to the entire post policy ha 


been presented by tl vents of this summer. 


In the first pla the appli ion by the 


} 


foreign Communist parties of the new do 


trines of parochial or “poly 


entrism as it 18 Calle \ ogliatti, has had 


the unexpected and by no means entirely wel 


, 
come effect of presenting the Moscow leader 


hip with some ry si yand il hing que 
tions which are not at all e: to answer. And 
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ganovich, Russia's heavy industry ex- 
pert, is not fond of the new order. 
There are also men in the younger 
ranks of the Presidium, not to men- 
tion lesser officials, to whom the old 
rigidities of the Stalin days seem saf- 
er, more comfortable, more secure. 
There is, consequently, little doubt 
that these antagonistic elements in 
the leadership have only been wait- 
ing for some such event as Poznan or 
the Togliatti critique to say “I told 
you so,” and to propose a return to 
the safe and sane Stalin principle of 
diktat. And there can be no doubt 
that there was a sharp and question- 
ing debate before the July 1 Central 
Committee resolution answering for- 


cign Communists was agreed upon. 


Liberalization at Home 


The outstanding feature of this 
resolution is that while it takes one 
step backward by going on the hard 
defensive so far as the Togliatti criti- 
cism is concerned and, almost plain- 
tively, appealing for unity and sup- 
port by the foreign Communist par- 
ties), it makes no retreat in the vital 
field of domestic policy. In fact, do- 
mestic policy is held firmly to the 
line of liberalizing experimentation. 
The objectives of the immediate fu- 
ture are redefined in these terms: 
“The highest aim of the Soviet state 
is to raise the population’s living 
standards in every respect and secure 
a peaceful existence for its people. 
A testimony to the further develop- 
ment of Soviet democracy are the 
measures which are being put 
through by the party and govern- 
ment for extending the rights and 


competence of union republics, the 
strict adherence to law and reorgani- 
zation of the system of planning 
with the aim of fostering local initia- 
tive, activating work in local soviets 
and developing criticism’ and self- 
criticism.” 

This means that none of the direc- 
tions of change in the internal sys- 
tem have been given up. There has 
been, however, as might be expected, 
a measured increase in domestic 
propaganda calling for unity and 
solidarity. Pravda has re-emphasized 
that there is neither need nor place 
for any party other than the Com- 
niunist party in the Soviet Union. 
And Poznan and the recent $25 mil- 
lion appropriation by the United 
States Congress for behind-the-cur- 
tain activities have been seized upon 
as symbols of the need for continued 
watchfulness against the nefarious 
plots of the West. 

But security and vigilance remain 
a minor, muted note as compared 
with the full tones of the effort to 
graft new devices and techniques, 
largely drawn from the armory of 


democratic governmental experience, 
onto the still intact dictatorial ap- 
paratus inherited from Stalin. 


For this, in essence, seems to be 
the answer of Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin to the terrible problem of pre- 
venting the rise of a new Stalin and 
a new Stalinism—to insert into the 
existing state machinery a number of 
procedures closely resembling those 
with which we are familiar in the 
West. The structure of dictatorship 
is not being basically altered. But 
checks and balances are being in- 


stalled at various critical points. 

Habeas corpus is not being intro- 
duced, but a new concept of indi- 
vidual rights has been injected into 
the judicial code. A partition has 
been built between prosecution and 
police, and the police themselves 
have been transformed from bullies 
into whipping boys. A resolute effort 
is being made to end Moscow’s bu- 
reaucratic control over every activity 
of government in every nook and 
cranny of the country. Local initia- 
tive and local government are being 
encouraged. 

Village, city and republican coun- 
cils are, paradoxically, being ordered 
by Moscow to start functioning with- 
out waiting for a prikaz—an order 
—from the top to decide every con- 
tingency. There is talk of running 
more than one candidate for each of- 
fice in local elections, although, of 
course, no parties but the Commu- 
nist will be represented. 

Real debate in the Supreme Soviet 


(on the order of that already tried 


out by the Polish Sejm) is promised, 
although the session turned out to be 
a milk-and-water affair. The demo- 
cratic reflexes among the Soviet depu- 
ties obviously will require a good 
deal of priming. 

Nevertheless, it would appear 
that Moscow has successfully come 
through what is possibly the most 
severe policy-test of the post-Stalin 
period without apparent serious devi- 
ation from the basic line of steady 
domestic liberalization. It is difficult 
to overestimate the importance of 
this internal evolution. The process 
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Lake 


WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


How Secure Are 


Foreign Bases ? 


One of the hottest current debates 
going on behind the closed doors of 
the White House, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the National Se- 
curity Council conference room cen- 
ters on the value and dependability 
of foreign bases in the security plan- 
ning of the United States. The Eisen- 
hower Administration has deliberate- 
ly rested the nation’s defense on the 
premise of the availability and effec- 
tiveness of such a chain of bases. It 
has, in that sense, put many of its 
security eggs in this one military 
basket. 

Now, such a policy may have been 
adequate in the past, it may be suf- 
ficient for the present—but is it good 
enough for the future? This is the 
grave and growing issue that bothers 
Washington officialdom from the 
President down—whether they pub- 
licly acknowledge it or not. For what 
happens to the eggs—national securi- 
ty—when the basket begins to dis- 
integrate or collapses in various 
places? What happens to national se- 
curity when the defense premise on 
which it rests begins to change? 

A year or more ago it was general- 
ly assumed that in the field of air 
power, at least, the United States 
would not and could not permit So- 
viet supremacy at any point of the 
globe. Then, as it became apparent, 
and was publicly acknowledged, that 
the U.S.S.R. was well ahead of the 
United States in quantity of planes, 
the argument shifted to the assump 
tion that at least in strategic air pow- 
er, in the field of the big interconti- 
nental bombers, this country must 
definitely stay ahead. President Eisen- 
hower, however, knocked that new 
assumption out of the window at his 


press conference of May 4 when he 
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said that the United States did not 
necessarily have to stay ahead of the 
U.S.S.R. in any one field of military 
power—only in over-all force at hand. 
And that, he pointed out, included 
not only its strategic air command 
but its naval air strength, its bases 
abroad, its aircraft carriers and ships 
at sea, and its allies around the world 
with their forces. He specifically 
mentioned the importance of Ameri 
can medium-range bombers which 
could reach the U.S.S.R. from over 
seas bases. With these bombers, he 
insisted, the United States does not 
need as large a strategic air force as 
it otherwise would. 


From Iceland to Morocco 


Several recent developments, how 
ever, raise doubts about Washing 
ton’s considerable dependence on for 
eign bases for American security and 
defense. For reliance on medium 
range bombers means reliance on the 
bases from which they can take off 
Yet within recent weeks we have 
seen two massive moves on Opposite 
sides of the globe by American allies 
to weaken this base system the Unit 
ed States has so arduously built up 
These 


moves are Iceland’s talk about oust 


at considerable cost. two 
ing American forces from its soil; 
and the trouble the United States is 
having in Okinawa over its base 
rights on that strategic Pacific island. 
There is also the question of our 
bases in Morocco, now that it has 
achieved independence. With North 
Africa in turmoil it would be fool 
hardy to accept the unquestioned 
continued use of bases in that area by 
the United States. The prospects look 
good for negotiations with the new 


regimes emerging in North Africa; 


but there, ayain 
trous to take things 
Actually the | 


the same problem all 


nited tate hace 


the way f1 


om 
Japan and the Philippines to Saudi 
Arabia, Turkey, Spain, Western Eu 
rope, 


Greenland. Its security relic 


on access and use of bases in all these 
lands. Washington expects that this 
maint rined 


chain of outposts can be 


more or less intact. But it takes con 


stant study and restudy, constant co 
operation with the owners of the real 
indi 


Adminis 
the 


estate involved (national and 


vidual) to be sure, and the 


tration must take into account 


prospect that here and there this 


chain of bases may disintegrate. 


The question of bases, moreover, 


cannot be divorced from the growing 


importance in national defense of 


missiles—ballistic and guided. Bases 


closer to Soviet targets than the con 


fines of the United States will be of 


vast importance when the 1,000- to 


2,000-mile missiles are perfected; but 


it can also be assumed that they will 
the 


the 


become less important a » OOO 


mile missile off produc 


Corrie 
tion lines. 
The basic que 


bases are important 


tion is not whether 


but how re liable 


they are as take-off sites for either 


planes or mii ( t uncertain 


ties about the 


Okinawa, in 
ing 
ject, There is ne 
Admini tr 


availability of th h 
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The 


national se 
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tied to their co 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Other Peoples’ Elections 


We are now so deep in our own po- 
litical conventions and pre-election 
debates that we may not have time 
to watch how people campaign and 
vote in other countries, Yet political 
programs and results at the polls 
from Germany to Japan, from Ice- 
land to Peru, either have had or will 
have an impact on the foreign policy 
of the United States and—since for- 
eign policy can no longer be sepa- 
rated from internal policy—on our 
domestic affairs as well. 

Here are some significant points 
about recent or forthcoming elec- 
tions: 

Japan. The national election for 


the House of Councilors, upper 
house of the Diet, on July 8 regis 
tered a leftist victory, which repre 
sented a setback for the government 
of Premier Ichiro Hatoyama, leader 
of the Liberal-Democratic party, 
hitherto the mainstay of United 
States policy in Japan. Members of 
the Diet hold office years, 


with half of the 250-member house 


for six 


elected every three years. Of the 127 
seats at stake (125 for the regular 


? 


term and v4 


to fill vacancies), the 
Socialists won 49, which, with 31 
they already held, gave them 80. The 
Communists, who already had one 
seat, gained another, and one seat 
went to a leftist-inclined independ 
ent. The Liberal-Democrats will have 
their previous total of 122. The prin 
cipal loser was a conservative group 
called Ryokufukai (Green Breeze So- 
ciety), which claimed to be above 
parties but usually voted with the 
government. Independents won 15 
seats; and the Labor-Farmer party, 
which generally voted with the Com- 
munists, lost its only two seats, 


On the face of it, the Socialists 


gained only 12 seats, and the Com- 
munists one. But the scope of leftist 
gains was reflected more clearly in 
the popular The Socialists 
polled 11,154,7% of the 29,713,426 
votes cast, or 37.5 percent, as com- 
pared with the 29.2 percent they 


won in the lower-house election of 


vote, 


1955. The Liberals and Democrats, 
who then ran as separate parties, 
won 63.2 percent of the vote in 1955, 
while on July 8 they received 14,390,- 
798, or 48.4 percent. In spite of 
the commotion created by Moscow’s 
downgrading of Stalin, the Commu- 
nists polled 2,138,228 votes, or 3.9 
percent of the total, a gain over the 
2 percent they had won in 1955, 
The most significant aspect of the 
Japanese election is that the leftists 
—Socialists and Communists—now 
control two more seats than the one- 
third block 


Article 9 of the 1947 constitution, in 


needed to revision of 
which Japan renounces war as an in- 
strument of national policy. This re- 
vision had been urged by Liberal- 
Democrats as the first step toward 
the rearmament of Japan. Now not 
only will rearmament have to be 
postponed, but some observers ex- 
pect that the leftist success may en- 
courage the trend toward “neutral- 
ism” and the demand, made by the 
Socialists as well as by some business- 
men, for a 


treaty the 


U.S.S.R. and for expansion of rela- 


peace with 
tions with Communist China. 

Germany. While Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer, leader of the Chris- 
tian Democratic party who has vig- 
orously supported the United States, 
succeeded on July 7 in having the 
Bundestag, lower chamber of the 
German Parliament, pass the Mili- 


tary Conscription Act, which opens 


the way to German rearmament, his 
foreign policy is under attack from 
several quarters, The most impor 
tant of these attacks is being organ 
ized by the opposition party, the So 
cial Democrats, who at their seventh 
postwar congress in Munich the week 
of July 9 drafted a program which 
they hope will appeal to millions of 
independent voters in the general 
1957. The 
Social Democrats believe that for the 
first time since World War II they 


elections scheduled for 


have a chance to win and to take 
office in combination either with Dr. 
Adenauer’s former allies, the Free 
Democrats and the Refugee bloc, or 
even with left-wing elements of the 
Christian Democrats. 

The Social program, 


as presented by Erich Ollenhauer, 


Democratic 


the party’s chairman, on July 11, in 
cludes cancellation of the Conscrip 
tion Act; revision of West Germany's 
commitments to NATO; active Big 
Four discussions of the country’s re 
unification on the basis of German 
proposals; normalization of relations 
with the U.S.S.R.; establishment of 
diplomatic and trade relations with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and other 
East European states; and conclusion 
of a trade agreement with Commu 
nist China. Herr Ollenhauer, how 
ever, declared that under no condi 
Social 


ever cooperate with the East German 


tions would the Democrats 


Communists or discuss with them 
reunification between West and East 
Germany. 

In the Netherlands the general 
elections of June 13 for both houses 
of Parliament revealed continuance 
of the even balance between the two 
ruling parties. The Socialists made a 


(Continued on page 176) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Population 
Pressure and 


by Robert C. Cook 


Mr. Cook is director of the Population Reference Bureau 
and editor of the Journal of Heredit 


= 


He participated in 


World Peace 


Today the population of the earth 
gains more than one new soul every 
tick of the clock, for a net daily gain 
more than 
100,000. At least 150 square miles 


of new arable land must be 


of births over deaths of 


found 
to feed eac h day’s increment of popu 
lation, allowing less than an acre per 
capita. To feed the 40-million gain 
expected for 1956 would require a 
“farm” as large as the state of IlIli- 
nois. 

Never before in human history has 
there been such a rapid multiplica 
tion of people. Even more rapid 
growth seems inevitable if resources 
of food and other essentials can be 
provided. The United Nations popu 
lation experts see the present 2.6 bil 
lion souls growing to between 3.5 
billion and 4 billion by 1980. Unless 
a balance between births and deaths 
puts the brakes on this race between 
production and reproduction, the 
outlook for a peaceful world and for 
even modest prosperity for most of 
the human race is not bright. 

That world peace has been jeopard 
ized even wrecked by popula 
tion pressures many times in the past 
is well known. Until national lead 
ers face up to this distasteful fact, 
and population growth is frankly rec 
ognized as a potent cause of interna 
tional tension, world peace will hang 
by a thread—a thread which is under 


heavier tension each passing day. 


UN Population Conference 


It was in this factual context that 
some 450 experts met at the United 
Nations Population Conference in 
Rome in September 1954 to discuss 
global 


population problems. This 
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meeting may have marked the be 
ginning of a new epoch in the search 
for a better life. For the first time, 
nations of the world—70 were repre 
sented—met unofficially in the per 
son of experts speaking as individu 
als to explore the dynamics of popu 
lation change. Until then, the sub 
ject had been thought too delicate to 
risk a discussion at an international 
gathering sponsored by governments. 

The conference was specifically en 
joined from formulating conclusions 
and recommendations. The popula 
tion question, however, was consid 
ered in its broadest aspects—statisti 
cal, economic and social. The par 
ticipants had the opportunity to ex 
change ideas and to bring into dis 
cussion many diverse points of view. 
The grave difficulties engendered by 
increasing 


population pressure in 


such countries as Egypt, Ceylon, 
Pakistan, India and Japan were free 


ly considered at these sessions. 


Demographic Revolution 


Underlying the conference discus 


sions was the central fact that the 
world is in the midst of a profound 
demographic revolution which began 
nearly two centuries ago in north 
western Europe and is now spread 
ing gradually across the other con 
tinents. The central feature of this 
change is a shifting pattern of sur 
vival, 

For millennia, world population 
growth was slow and erratic because 
of a precarious balance between very 
high birth rates and very high but 
fluctuating death rates. 

Famines, wars and epidemics fre 


quently raised the death rate far 


ditions in Asia in 1952 


the United Nations Population Conference in Rome in 
1954, and had an opportunity to observe population con 


) 


above the birth rate, and this result 
ed in sudden but usually temporary 
declines in population, For example, 
Europe’s Black Death in 1348 cut the 


total 


population by an_ estimated 


third. In the good between 


years 
such “acts of God, when food was 
plentiful, population grew quite 


1 


rapidly. The last world-wide epi 


demic, the influenza epidemic of 
1918-19, took a half million lives in 
the United Stat In India the toll 
and 20 


lion caused a net population decline 


of between 10 million mil 
for that year, and this in spite of a 
very high birth rate 

With the deve lopm«e nt of scientific 
1&th 


turies, man began to assume effective 


research in the 17th and 


cen 


control of the major killers—famines, 


epidemics, and endemic diseases. 


Gradually the death rate fell and the 
life Birth rates re 


span increased 
| 


mained high with a consequent 
speed-up in population growth. The 
population ol Europe nearly tripled 
1800 and 1950 


been 


between Growth 


would have much 


greater ex 
cept that the birth rate be gan to de 
cline, paralleli iv the fall in the death 


rate. 


Science Creates Problems 


Only in a few isolated 
Africa and Asia is the 
pattern of high birth rate-high death 


Although 


up in many eco 


areas in 
traditional 
rate still found today 
death rates are still 
nomically 


underdeveloped nations, 


some control of mortality has been 
achieved in most parts of the world. 
4irth rates, however, have been little 
affected in any but the industrial na 


tions. As a result, falling death rates 


are now causing a steady acceleration 
in population growth. 

Ceylon provides a good example 
of how highly successful public- 
health campaigns have achieved so- 
cial improvement in one respect 
while creating other serious prob- 
lems. An antimalaria campaign, 
based on the residual spraying of 
DDT at a cost of only 15 cents per 
capita per year, caused a drastic cut 
in the death rate* in one year—from 
20.3 in 1946 to 14.3 in 1947; by 1954 
the figure stood at 10.9. Meanwhile, 
the birth rate rose slightly and is now 
about 40, Today Ceylon’s rate of na- 
tural increase stands at a phenomenal 
2.9 percent each year, over twice the 
pre-DDT rate of 1.4. At the current 
rate Ceylon’s population will double 
in about 20 years, and by 1975 popu- 
lation density would be 600 persons 
per square mile. 


When population explosions are 
set off by rapidly declining death 
rates, plans for improvement of liv- 
ing levels are gravely jeopardized. 
Today Ceylon imports about half its 
food, exporting in exchange rubber, 
tea and coconut products. There is 
little prospect that both food produc- 
tion and commerce can be doubled 
by 1976 and redoubled again before 
the year 2000. Yet this is essential if 
present population growth rates con- 
tinue, 

Falling death rates have set off 
runaway population growth in many 
other countries in Asia, Africa and 
the New World. Currently, Latin 
America is the most rapidly growing 
area. In 1950 the population south 
of the border. (including the West 
Indies) about equaled the combined 
population of the United States and 
Canada, If the hemisphere’s present 
growth rates continue to the year 
2000, the population of Latin Ameri- 


* Birth and death rates are given in the 
number of births and deaths per 1,000 
population per year. 


ca will then be 550 million, and that 
of the United States and Canada will 
be 388 million. 


Asia is the area of greatest poten- 
tial for population growth. There 
over half the human race is slowly 
emerging from the traditional high- 
birth-rate, high-death-rate pattern of 
survival. Populations are already 
very large and living levels danger- 
ously low. Intensive application of 
modern medical and public health 
techniques would speed up popula- 
tion growth, as in Ceylon, 

If living levels can be maintained 
or raised, and attacks on the death 
rate become increasingly effective, 
the UN’s estimate of 4 billion by 
1980 might be exceeded. This would 
not offer much prospect of improved 
existence for the masses of Asia. 


Constructive Action 


It is encouraging to see that sev- 
eral countries have become aware of 
the danger of overrapid population 
growth—notably Japan, India and, 
more recently, Egypt. 

Japan. Japan stands out as the 
Asian country which has taken most 
effective action, There, population is 
still growing, but the brakes seem to 
be on. In 1949 the Japanese Diet 
passed the Eugenic Protective Law, 
legalizing birth control, sterilization 
and even abortion for medical, eco- 
nomic and eugenic reasons. Since 
then Japan has experienced the most 
rapid decline in the birth rate ever 
recorded—from 34.3 in 1947 to 20.1 
in 1954, 

India. India, too, has experienced 
a remarkable awakening. The gov- 
ernment’s first Five-Year Plan clear- 
ly recognized the danger that popula- 
tion increase could outrun economic 
gains and leave the nation worse off 
than before. An appropriation of 
$1.3 million was included in the 
budget to explore this problem. In 
1953 a commission under the aus- 
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pices of the World Health Oganiza- 
tion investigated the possibility of 
adapting the rhythm method of birth 
control to Indian conditions. The 
results were disappointing, and the 
project has been abandoned. Other 
means of controlling fertility effec- 
tively under Indian conditions are 
now being explored. 


The summary report of the 1951 
census warned that India has only 
a few years to bring population 
growth under control: 


“Our appraisal of the possibilities 
of development of agricultural pro- 
ductivity has led us to the conclu- 
sion that it might be possible to 
achieve an over-all increase of agri 
cultural productivity by about one- 
third of its present level—and this 
would correspond to the needs of a 
total population strength of 450 mil- 
lion. This may be reached sometime 
round about 1969... . Let us then 
define our general aim to be: so to 
limit the number of births that they 
do not materially exceed the number 
of deaths and thus achieve a substan- 
tially stationary population before 
our number exceeds 450 million. 
. . » The birth rate is something for 
which responsibility can be fastened 
on no one. But the number of births 
which occur to a married couple are, 
ex hypothesi, controllable by them.” 

Fifteen years is a very short time 
to put the brakes on population 
growth in a country as vast and as 
varied as India. But with recognition 
of the danger there is hope that ac 
tion may come in time. 

Egypt. Even more recently the 
government of Egypt has recognized 
the necessity of reducing the coun- 
try’s phenomenal rate of population 
growth. In 1800 Egypt’s population 
is believed to have been about 2.5 
million. Now nearly 24 million, 
Egypt's population is increasing by 
about 600,000 a year. 

In an effort to cope with the prob 
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lem of rapid growth, the Permanent 
Council for Public Welfare Services 
established the National 
sion for Population 


Commis- 
Problems in 
December 1953. The Economic Sub- 
committee of this Population Com- 
mission published a report in 1955. 
This report explores with remarkable 
realism the relationship between 
Egypt's population and its economic 
The 


reduce the rate of population growth 


resources. urgent necessity to 
is fully recognized: 

“Under present circumstances it 
is possible to state that the rapid 
growth in population is in itself an 
obstacle to economic development 
and the spread of public services in 
Egypt; it also prevents the great ma- 
jority of the people from getting an 
income which would ensure a stand- 
ard of living compatible with the 
hopes that they had fostered with the 
coming of the new regime.” 

The construction of the High As- 
wan Dam will bring many more 
acres into production, but there is 
danger that population growth will 
fill these new acres. “The great ex- 
pectations of this project will be 
the 
warns, if “the expected increase of 


somewhat frustrated,” report 
population of between 5 to 6 mil- 
lions” is realized during the con- 
struction of the dam. The population 


will then be 28 million, and “all that 


can be hoped for is that the rapid 


fall in the standard of living would 
be halted.” Like India, Egypt is mov 
ing quickly from words to action. 
An approach to the population 
problem has also come from an un- 
expected quarter. The International 
Catholic Institute for Social Research 
in Geneva, Switzerland, announced 
recently an essay contest open to 
everyone, offering a prize of $5,000 
for a solution to the problem of over- 
population in underdeveloped coun- 


tries. The solution “must comply 
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with the requirements of Catholic 
principles and at the same time must 
be effective from a positive scientific 
point of view.” Dr. G. H. L. Zeegers, 
director of the Institute, emphasizes 
that only by bringing fertility into 
balance with declining mortality can 
disaster be avoided. He warns that 
the misery and frustration engen 
dered by overrapid population 
growth offer a fertile field for Com 
munist infiltration. 

This announcement makes it cleat 
that in the Christian world virtual 
unanimity now exists that runaway 
population growth is dangerous. 
There is only disagreement as to the 
method by which births may be 
limited. Understanding of the prob 
lem should spread more rapidly in 
this 
thought. In the light of these devel 


more favorable climate of 


opments the world’s population crisis 
seems to be entering a new phase. 
There is urgent need to speed up the 
wider understanding of the problem 
on which effective action must be 
based. 


READING SUGGESTIONS: The January 
1954 issue of the Population Bulletin pre 
sented a “World Population Round-up,” 
which summarized the situation in terms 
of regional population growth. The No 
vember 1955 issue summarized the popula 
tion work of the United Nations. Copies of 
these Bulletins will gladly be furnished 
members of the Foreign Policy Association 
upon request. Address, Population Refer 
ence Bureau, 1507 M Street, N.W., Wash 
ington 5, D.C. For additional material sec 
the following: The Challenge of Man's Fu 
ture by Harrison Brown (Viking Press, 
New York, 1954) is an excellent summary 
of the world population situation. The 
United Nations has issued a number of im 
portant publications, one of which is The 
Determinants and Consequences of Popula 
Trends (United Nations, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1952). Eco 
nomic Development—Principles and Pat 
terns, a symposium edited by Harold F 
Williamson and John A. Buttrick (New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1954) contains much 
valuable information. World Population 
and Resources, a report by Political and 
Economic Planning, London (distributed 
by Essential Books, 16-00 Pollitt Drive, 
Fairlawn, N.J., 1955), is an up-to-date sur 
vey with most interesting “case histories 
of regional population crises. 


tion 
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may, of course, halt at any given 


point. But the direction is clearly that 
of less dictatorship and more demax 
racy. 

Mr. Salisbury, Moscow 
The New York Time 


1954, has long 
held 


correspondent of 
s for six years, 1949 
pecialized in the 
first visited Moscow in 
New York staff of The 
New York Times, he is the author of 
American in Russia (New York, Harper, 
1955), and one of the FPA's 
Headline Series No. 115, “Great Decisions 


The U.S. Looks Ahead,” January 1956, 


foreign 
and 
on the 


news 


1944, Now 


authors of 


FPA Bookshelf 


BRITAIN AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


A British election ma 
cans, but Mr. D, I 
held College, done a 
job of describing one in The British Gen 
eral Elections of 1955 (New York, St. Mar 
tin’s Press, 1956, $5.00). Charts, maps, car 
toons and illustrate the 
author's excellent tudy For a 
tailed account of one of the 
British political parties, J. H 
chairman of the Department of History, 
United Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada, has written an informa 
tive volume on The Origins of the British 
Labour Party (Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Pre 1955, $4.50) 

The Story of} Australia (New York, Roy, 
1956, $4.00) by A. G. L. Shaw, Senior Lec 
turer in History at the of Syd 
ney, describes the growth of that continent 


seem dull to Ameri 
Butler, Fellow of Nuf 


Oxford, has lively 


pictures serve to 
more de 
two major 
Stewart Reid, 


College, University of 


University 


from a wilderness to a democratic 
in which the earl 
from the 
North America, but 
and the Webb, in his 
Communism and Democracy in 
(New York, Praeger, 1955, $5.00) 
how one democra ittemy ted to deal with 
the Communist threat. Mr. Webb, head of 
the Political Science Department of the 
Australian National 
alyzes party politi 


nation 
ettler met resistance not 
| 


aborigine as did the pioneers in 


from the land itself 
climate Leicester 
fustralia 


shows 


Universit ilso oan 
in Australia, the parlia 
system andl the 


mentary relationship be 


tween church and state 
The South 


evolution to a Comn 


Africa and it 
ionwealth country 1 
quite a different tale Leo Marquard in 
The Story of South Africa (New York 
Roy, 1955, $4.00), ably retells the many 
dramatic clashes that 


conquest ot 


have taken place be 
and describes the main 


this 


tween racial grou 


problems and conflicts country still 
A brief but interesting volume, The 
Land and People of South Africa (New 
York, Macmillan, 1955, $1.50), written by 
D. Marquard, deals primarily with the life 


South Africans 


faces 


of white 


Spotlight 
(Continued from page 172) 

slight gain over the Roman Catholic 
party, with which they have served 
in a coalition government since 
World War II. In the lower house 
they won a one-seat margin, which 
means that the outgoing Socialist 
premier, Dr. Willem Drees, will 
again head the government. 

By contrast, in Austria, the coali- 
tion of Socialists and the conserva- 
tive People’s party, which has been 
in power since 1953, headed by 
Chancellor Julius Raab, conservative 
leader, showed a reversal of roles as 
a result of the May 13 parliamentary 
elections. The People’s party, which 
in the old 165-seat house had had 
only a one-seat margin over the So- 
cialists, 74 to 73, obtained 82 (up 8) 
seats against 75 (up 2) for the So- 
cialists and failed by only one seat 
to obtain an absolute majority. The 
new government is once more a co- 
alition, with Julius Raab again chan- 
cellor and Adolf Schaerf, Socialist, 
vice-chancellor. The Communists lost 
one of their three seats, and the Free- 
dom party, which had a strong Nazi 
outlook, lost nine seats, now holding 
five. The Austrian voters thus regis- 
tered a slight preference for conserva- 
tives over Socialists, and opposition 
to extremes of both left and right. 

In Iceland, where the future of the 
United States base at Keflavik, a 
NATO installation, dominated the 


campaign, the general election to 
the parliament( Althing) on June 24 
did not give a clear answer on this 
score. Only one party, the Independ- 
ents, a conservative group headed by 
Premier Olafur Thors, favored reten- 
tion of the base. A coalition of the 
Socialists and the Progressives, a 
farmers’ party, advocated the with- 
troops. The 
Communists campaigned for sever- 
ance of Iceland’s ties with NATO. 
The results of the poll compared 


with those of 1951 were as follows: 


drawal of American 


The Independents won 21 seats, a 
loss of 2; the Progressives won 17, 
a gain of one; the Socialists won ‘8, 
a gain of 2; the Communists won 
8, a gain of one; and the National 
party, had held 2 
seats, won none. It should be pointed 


Defense which 
out that because of Iceland’s elec- 
toral arrangements, the Independ- 
ents won a larger proportion of the 
popular vote than is reflected in their 
number of seats—raising their per- 
centage from 37.1 in 1951 to 42.4 in 
1956. The Socialist-Progressive coali- 
tion is one seat short of a majority 
and will have to form a coalition 
government, possibly with Commu 
nist support. Some observers expect 
new elections in the autumn to clari- 
fy the situation. A seasoned Ameri 
can reporter, Joseph Harsch of The 
Christian Science Monitor, believes 
that the United States has weakened 


its position in Iceland by relying too 


exclusively on the conservative Inde- 
pendents and by granting their sup- 
porters advantages of various kinds 
in connection with the base, there- 
by alienating other political groups. 
With all these qualifications, The 
New York Times concluded that 


“the vote was an unmistakable sign 


the base arrangement is not popu 


lar.” 
While in Europe and Japan Com- 
munists either made slight gains or 
suffered moderate losses (as in Italy, 
whose city and provincial elections 
were analyzed in the Foreicn Poticy 
Butvetin of July 1), in Bolivia both 
orthodox communism and Trotsky- 
ism suffered a severe defeat in the 
June 17 national elections. And in 
Peru, as a result of the June 17 elec 
tions to choose a successor to General 
Manuel A. 
tor eight 


Odria, military dictator 
years, former President 
Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, a con 
servative, won over both Odria’s can 
didate, lawyer and banker Hernando 
de Lavalle, and Fernando Belaunde 
Terry, a United States-educated ar 
chitect backed by liberal groups—in 
spite of a confused plot by Odria 
supporters to prevent his victory. The 
outlawed but active leftist political 
organization, APRA, played an im 
portant role in the campaign, with 
the Prado and Odria forces both bid 
ding for its support. 
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